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Whigs, excluded as they had been from power for nearly
a generation, were all unconscious of their own strength.
It was thought that they would not be able to form a
Government, and that even if they were, their Govern-
ment could not last. Had it been possible, they were not
unwilling to form an alliance with Peel. But Peel was
still opposed to reform, and was deeply committed by
the rash and uncompromising declaration of Wellington.
The Canningites, however, now definitely joined the
Whigs, and in the administration formed by Lord Grey,
Palmerston became Foreign Secretary, William Lamb,
now Lord Melbourne, became Home Secretary, and
Goderich, Secretary for the Colonies. Of the Whigs
proper, Lord John Russell, the future leader of the party
in the House of Commons and the minister selected to
introduce the Reform Bill, was not at first admitted to
the Cabinet; Stanley became Chief Secretary for Ireland;
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Sir James
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. Brougham, who
had been offered the Attorney - Generalship and had
contemptuously refused it, was made Lord Chancellor.
The Duke of Eichmond, who had ceased to be a Tory
when Catholic emancipation was introduced, entered
the Whig Cabinet as Postmaster-General.
Peel was now out of office, and for four years his
influence on the politics of his country was subordinate
and indirect. We might apply to him the historic
phrase used by Prince Gortschakoff of Russia after the
Crimean War, "La Eussie ne boiide pas, elk se reweitte"
Shortly after the Tory Government had resigned he
summoned a meeting of his ofiicial followers and
announced his intention of abandoning the leadership